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Some Oxford Books for Children 


A BELL FOR URSLI 
written by 
SELINA CHONZ 
Illustrated by Atots CarIGIET 
8s. 6d. net 
A delightful example of colour-printing from Switzerland 


THE TREASURE OF THE 
ISLE OF MIST 


by W. W. TARN 
Illustrated by Marcery GILL 
8s. 6d. net 


This story of Skye is an old favourite, and 
this new edition will be widely welcomed. 


THE ENCHANTED SHIP 


by JO MANTON 
Illustrated by PHyLuis Bray 
3s. net 


A retelling of Greek legends, some of them 
already well-known to children, others less 
familiar. 


THE STAR RAIDERS 


by DONALD SUDDABY 
Illustrated by HAworTH 
7s. 6d. net 
The outstandingly well written and freshly 


imagined story of a trip to the planet 
Venus. 


THE MONSTER HORSE 


by IAN SERRAILLIER 
Illustrated by SEVERIN 
6s. net 


A series of witty verses for children, most of 
them already familiar through the B.B.C.’s 
Children’s Hour. 


THE LARK ON THE 


WING 


by ELFRIDA VIPONT 
Illustrated by TERRY FREEMAN 
8s. 6d. net 
A sequel to The Lark in the Morn. It 


tells of the heroine’s pursuit of a musical 
career, and is set in modern London. 


THE ISLANDERS 


by ROLAND PERTWEE 
Illustrated by MARGERY GILL 
8s. 6d. net 
This is Mr. Roland Pertwee’s first story for 
boys, and he brings to it all the humour, 
energy and freshness of his work in the 
theatre. 
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the whole work, Table of Anonymous 
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5 plates. 
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Memorabilia 





IN a little-known work written in 1856 

and entitled Balzac en pantoufles, Léon 
Gozlan lamented that, while the great 
novelist would provide limitless material for 
critics for all time, many of those who knew 
the man intimately and could write of him 
with first-hand information were already 
dead, although only six years had passed 
since his death. “On a déja écrit, on 
écrira beaucoup, on écrira toujours sur 
Balzac; mais, si ce qu’on dira sur le mérite 
de ses nombreaux ouvrages est illimité, ce 
qu’on peut raconter avec exactitude de sa 
personne est nécessairement borné aux 
souvenirs de ses contemporains.” Now, in 
1950, with the passage of another ninety- 
four years, the first half of the statement 
remains as true as when it was written; 
but, strangely enough—or not strangely at 
all, for during the last two months we have 
been reminded that a deal of what Manzoni 
wrote is still unpublished—with all his 
contemporaries assuredly dead, some of 
Balzac’s writings can still be shown to re- 
main in manuscript, so that, in one way at 
least, the essence of his personne is clearly 
not all extracted. 

As previously announced, Vol. 50, No. 2 
of the Revue d'Histoire littéraire de la 
France is devoted entirely to Honoré de 
Balzac. The first forty-seven pages of the 
number contain unpublished material. As 
a fore-taste of his coming edition of the 
novel, P. G. Castex gives us a few pages 
of the early work, Falthurne, manuscrit de 
labbé Savonati . . . which Balzac is known 
to have been writing in 1820. Raymond 
Massant follows this up with an unpublished 
extract from the novel La Fille de la Reine 
of 1827-8; and Maurice Regard with a 
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chapter of the later novel La femme-auteur, 
which Balzac was sketching out in 1847. 
Finally, Charles Dédéyan prints two un- 
published letters, one of 1831 addressed in 
all probability to S. H. Berthoud and one of 
1848 addressed to Alphonse Cassin. All of 
these inédits are well worth possessing on 
one’s shelves, especially the first three, and 
the Revue is to be congratulated on its 
enterprise. 

Of the four main critical essays, the first is 
factual, “L’inscription de La Peau de 
Chagrin,” by Marcel Bouteron; and the three 
others more appreciative, Bernard Guyon 
on “Balzac et le mystére de la création 
littéraire,” Jean Pommier on “ Naissance 
d’un héros: Rastignac” and Jeanne 
Reboul on “ Balzac et la ‘ Vestignomonie’”. 
They all add greatly to our understanding 
of this colossus, now a hundred years dead. 


ALWAYS the admirable Journal of the 

British Society of Master Glass- 
Painters is interesting; not only to those 
with a technical interest in the craft. For 
example, John A. Knowles’ modestly en- 
titled ‘Technical Notes on the St. William 
Window in York Minster’ is a mine of 
detail for all who have an eye to look or a 
mind to have an interest in their fellow men, 
their lives and works, be it in 1950 or 1421. 
His second, briefer article ‘The Glass of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor’ provides 
further evidence, including an enchantingly 
vivid extract from Fanny Burney’s diary 
apropos of Benjamin West. Other papers 
on the Craft of the Glass Painter in XVIth 
Century Belgium (one of a series) and on 
Goethe and the Art of Glass Staining en- 
large and enrich the theme. Nor should the 
editorial ‘News and Notes’ be neglected, 
with its unexpected information about the 
flourishing of the craft of glass-painting in 
contemporary Stamboul. There is an equal 
interest, it appears, in America, to judge by 
the series of illustrations from a recent ex- 
hibition: some (but only some) of which 
are uncommonly good. Heaven preserve us 
from filling windows with shoddy work en- 
dowered with all the permanence inherent 
in the use of a great craft! As once at 
Bruges, the freedom of the guild should 
require “the ability to put together a 
window” (this most certainly!), but also 
that the window should also hold together 
in its effect on the mind. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


ETE IT NTO 


THE HISTORY OF CHAUCER’S 
MILLER 
"THE name of Chaucer’s Miller is revealed 
to be Robyn when the Host, trying 


to postpone his story against carpenters, 
says: 





* Abyd, mys my leeve brother, 
Som bettre man shall telle us first another.’ 
But the Miller goes ahead with his story 
of how an old carpenter, John of Oxford, 
in spite of his appeal for help to the local 
‘seinte Frydeswyde,’ was beguiled by his 
student lodger. The household of old John 
consisted of his wife, the lodger, a maid- 
of-all-work and Robyn ‘his knave.’ In a 
note entitled ‘Was Robyn the Miller’s 
Youth Misspent?’* Dr. Robert Pratt sug- 
gests that Robyn, John’s knave, is Robyn 
the Miller; that having spent his ’prentice 
years in learning carpentry he had for some 
reason changed to milling. As support for 
his view Dr. Pratt points to a striking like- 
ness between the older and the younger 
Robyn. The portrait of the younger comes 
at the point in the Miller’s Tale where John 
has just proposed to insert a stick under 
the door of his lodger’s room ‘whil that 

thou, Robyn, hevest up the dore’: 
His knave was a strong carl for the nones, 
And by the haspe he haaf it of atones; 
Into the floor the dore fil anon. 
Of the older Robyn Chaucer says in the 
Prologue: 


The Millere was a stout carl for the nones. 


Ther was no dore that he nolde heve of harre, 

Or breke it at a rennyng with his heed. 

Something has been said also of the 
resemblance of the pilgrim Miller to the 
miller named Symkyn or Symond in the 
Reeve’s Tale.2 The Reeve and the Miller 
are at enmity, and the Reeve thinks the 
Miller’s story against carpenters has been 
told ‘Peraventure in scorn, for I am oon.’ 
So he in turn tells how the miller of Trump- 
ington had knavery enough to beguile two 
Cambridge students, and, into the bargain, 
knowledge enough of the content of their 

' Mod, Lang. Notes, LIX (1944), x, 47-9. 
(1926), pp. 94-101. 

*J. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer. 
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lectures to quote it for his own advantage, 
‘It is of course not to be supposed,’ writes 
Professor Manly, ‘that the Miller of the 
pilgrim group is identical with the miller of 
Trumpington in the Reeve’s Tale, although 

. . not only is there much resemblance in 
appearance and physical traits, but similar 
tastes and accomplishments are ascribed to 
them. Both had a certain skill with the bag. 
pipe, both were quick-tempered and ready 
to fight, and both were sly at stealing corn. 
Both portraits may well have been drawn 
from the same original.’ In addition, each 
is a champion wrestler, each wears a sword 
(indicating military service in the past?), and 
the hard drinking to which each is addicted 
has the reverse of the normal effect of 
reddening the face: the pilgrim Miller ‘ for 
dronken was al pale’ and the Trumpington 
miller ‘ful pale . . . was for dronken, and 
nat reed.’ Having no original to propose in 
this instance Professor Manly left the matter 
thus: ‘ As we find that, like a modern writer, 
Chaucer sometimes had living models for 
his portraits, and that there is some evidence 
of a connection between the Miller and the 
Reeve before the pilgrims met at the Tabard 
Inn, we may perhaps include the Miller also 
among the figures drawn from life.’ 

If so, the suggested history of the original, 
than whom there were ‘ bettre’ men, would 
seem to be that during his youth in Oxford, 
when he was apprenticed to carpenter John 
and associated with a university student, he 
got into some trouble which led to his set- 
ting up as a miller at Cambridge, bearing 
a grudge against carpenters but retaining an 
interest in students and their studies. The 
trouble might have had something to do 
with his notorious gift for rendering a door 
useless as a barricade. He may at some 
time have been a soldier. A possibly sig- 
nificant detail is that on the pilgrimage he 
wears ‘a whit cote and a blew hood’; for 
the hereditary coat of arms of the celebrated 
soldier Sir Thomas Holland, lord of 
Watlington and other manors near Oxford 
in the right of his wife Joan, Countess of 
Kent,® was azure and argent—‘ Azure semy 
of silver fleurs de lis.* In the household 
of John of Oxford, St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury is rather oddly invoked as ‘seint 
Thomas of Kent.’ It is noteworthy too that 
Joan of Kent, who married the Black Prince 


* Cal. Inqu. P.M. (1821), vol. III, no. 54. Y 
“H. S. London, F.S.A., ‘Holand Heraldry, 
N. & Q., vol. 195 (21 Jan. 1950), p. 24. 
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soon after the death of Sir Thomas Holland 
(December, 1360), was the patroness of 
Chaucer from 1370 or earlier till her own 
death in 1385.5 The Prologue apparently 
dates from her lifetime.* In 1386 the Duke 
of Gloucester, the detested youngest uncle 
of Joan’s son Richard II, made himself 
virtually regent in her place, and Richard, 
partly to keep out of Gloucester’s way, 
visited Yorkshire, Oxford and Cambridge.’ 
Chaucer evidently accompanied the young 
king and enlivened these sessions with Tales 
about local people and events, the Sum- 
moner’s about an ecclesiastical feud in 
Yorkshire which Richard helped to settle,* 
the Miller’s and Reeve’s about celebrities in 
the university towns. Richard was at Oxford 
in July, 1388, and at Cambridge in the 
following September. The summer of 1388 
may therefore be accepted as roughly the 
time at which Chaucer, having already 
given some hints in the Prologue as to the 
past of Robyn the Miller, added others in 
the Miller-Reeve pair of ‘ university’ Tales 
and in their headlinks. 

Without hoping to come anywhere near 
solving the problem of the Miiller’s past, 
we can perhaps derive some illumination 
from tracing the history of a youth who 
was recruited for the army under the sur- 
name Grymbald and the Christian name 
Robert, a familiar form of which was Robyn. 

This Robert or Robyn was apprenticed 
to ‘John de Seinte Fredeswide of Oxford,’ 
future mayor of the town.’ But while he 
was learning John’s trade, whatever that 
may have been, he joined with disastrous 
vigour in the famous Town versus Gown 
riot of 1355. It began in a tavern near 
Carfax on February the 10th, St. Scolastica’s 
Day, and ended about the 13th with the 
exit of the surviving gownsmen from the 
University, One contemporary account’® 
reports that the ‘evildoers’ of the town 
came ‘to the dwellings of the masters and 
scholars, broke the same dwellings, killed 
a very great number of the scholars,’ 
mutilated others and burned and pillaged on 
a large scale. Another contemporary 


**The Troilus Frontispiece,’ Mod. Lang. Rev., 
XLIV (1949), 161-77. 

‘Ibid., p. 174; Carleton Brown, Studies in 
Philology XXXIV, 17. 

"Tout, Chapters, III, 418-20; Malvern in Poly- 
chronicon, IX, 184, 189. 


*Manly, op. cit., pp. 102-22. 
*Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1354-58, pp. 219-220. 
" Tbid., p. 234, 
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account’! again mentions the ‘houses 
broken,’ which must have included doors 
broken, whether by some stalwart ‘at a 
rennyng with the heed’ or otherwise. ’Pren- 
tice Robert or Robyn was not guilty of 
murder in the course of the riot, but of 
such ‘felonies and trespasses’ that he was 
kept in prison long after most of the other 
evil-doing townsmen had been freed. They 
were released in the summer of 1355,’* he 
not till 1359, and then only because the 
king needed every strong man in the country 
to fight against the French. 

Robert served in France with the liege- 
men of Sir Thomas Holland, and doubtless 
wore Holland’s colours, though whether he 
wore the azure and argent of the family coat 
is uncertain. Chaucer also took part in the 
campaign of 1359-60, and may have 
encountered then and at other times this 
hero of the townsmen in the historic strife 
at Oxford. Evidently Robert proved a satis- 
factory soldier, for among the rewards 
meted out after the campaign we find the 
following royal pardon, dated 19 July, 1360: 

To Robert Grymbald, apprentice to 
John de Seinte Fredeswide of Oxford, in 
the company of Thomas Holland, Earl 
of Kent, as John Chandos has testified, 
for all felonies and trespasses done by 
him in the last conflict between members 
and scholars of the University of Oxford 
and the surrounding country of the other 

part. (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1358-61, p. 394.) 

Unfortunately there is no indication of 
the trade Robert had been learning from 
John de Seinte Fredeswide in Oxford. Was 
it that of a carpenter, and did he change to 
that of a miller and move to the vicinity of 
Cambridge when making a new start in 
1360? And had the Reeve, a carpenter by 
training, also been obliged to change his 
trade and abode in consequence of the 
Oxford riot in 1355? It seems unlikely that 
John de Seinte Fredeswide, appointed mayor 
in succession to the leader of the riot with 
a view to maintaining order, would have 
received Robert Grymbald back into his 
service, or that anyone in authority would 
have encouraged him to return to Oxford. 
On the other hand it is natural enough to 
suppose that Robert, being acquainted with 
students and the ways of profiting by them, 
may have chosen the vicinity of the other 
university for his new field of operations, 


Cal. Close Rolls, 1354-60, p. 147. 
** Ibid., p. 146. 
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and there acquired the patronage of one of 
the Cambridge halls of residence. 

Whatever the answers to our questions, 
the following four characters show a notable 
facility in fusing into one—a person known 
to Chaucer’s court circle from 1360 at latest 
and a candidate for their attention in 1388, 
when the court was at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge: (a) Robyn the ‘strong carl’ and 
expert door-dislodger in the Miller's Tale, 
‘knave’ of the carpenter John of Oxford 
who invokes ‘seinte Frydeswyde’ and 
boards a student of the University; (b) the 
miller of Trumpington by Cambridge in the 
Reeve’s Tale, employed by the University, 
quoter of student lore, father of a daughter 
aged twenty, corn-stealer, pipe-player, 
sword-wearer, good wrestler, subject to 
pallor as a result of drinking too much ale; 
(c) Robyn the mature ‘stout carl’ of a 
Miller among the pilgrims, allergic to car- 
penters through some unfortunate experience 
in the past, expert door-dislodger or door- 
breaker with his head, corn-stealer, pipe- 
player, sword-wearer, good wrestler, subject 
to pallor as a result of drinking too much 
ale, and clothed, as he pipes the pilgrims 
out of town, in ‘whit... and... blew,’ in 
the inherited heraldic colours of Sir Thomas 
Holland, lord of Watlington and other 
Oxford manors; (d) Robert or Robyn the 
knavish apprentice of John de _ Seinte 
Fredeswide of Oxford in 1355, involved in 
that year in the riot during which towns- 
men dislodged or broke down the doors 
of gownsmen, imprisoned till 1359 for his 
conspicuous prowess in the riot, released 
then to fight in France in the company of 
Sir Thomas Holland, pardoned at the end 
of the campaign for his rioting, but pre- 
sumably obliged to abandon his former 
occupation (like the Reeve) and to live else- 
where in England than Oxford, a not 
improbable choice being a place near Cam- 
bridge, such as Trumpington. 


MARGARET GALWAY. 


EASTER SEPULCHRES: AN 
ADDITIONAL NOTE 


N a previous number of Notes and 

Queries (cxcv. 46) I was kindly per- 
mitted by the Editor to publish an article 
on Easter Sepulchres, in which I divided 
them into five classes. Since then I have 
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come across an example of what is pro- 
bably a sixth, though I know only this one 
instance of it. That other instances, how. 
ever, once existed I have little doubt; 
though from their very nature they were 
peculiarly liable to destruction, and have 
doubtless been extensively destroyed. 

The instance to which I refer is between 
two windows on the north side of the north 
chapel of Ashton church, Devon. The 
actual sepulchre itself was apparently of 
wood, and like most of its species has now 
entirely disappeared. It was associated, 
however, and its character was indicated, 
with and by a wall-painting immediately 
above it. This was in red and orange; and, 
although now very much faded, it is still 
almost entirely legible. At a guess, it is 
about eight feet in height, and about four 
feet in width; and in it Our Lord is depicted 
as though in the act of rising from the 
tomb, in front of His cross, with His right 
arm clasped against His right side (akimbo), 
with His left hand apparently raised in 
blessing, and possibly with a crown of 
thorns upon His head. To His dexter are 
exhibited the Instruments of His Passion, 
ie., the scourge, a basin (in connection with 
something now defaced), a ladder, a spear, 
the nails, a pair of pincers, and a curious 
and rather doubtful emblem that is just 
possibly meant to represent the sponge. 
Below all this is a space of blank wall—I 
regret that I do not know its height— 
against which, I assume, was once placed 
the postulated, but now vanished, wooden 
sepulchre. That this last formerly existed 
I cannot doubt; its presence here in medi- 
aeval times is indicated by the wall-painting 
that was once above it as irresistibly as the 
meaning of a stone Sepulchre is indicated by 
the sleeping soldiers or by the Three Maries. 

In deciphering this remarkable survival 
(is it now unique?) I have been greatly in- 
debted to the assistance of the Rev. Robert 
Kettlewell, M.A., the present incumbent of 
the church. 

May I also be allowed to take this oppor- 
tunity to add a possible seventh example to 
my fourth, and almost wholly Somerset, 
group of Easter Sepulchres? This is at 
Winsford, in that county, where a plain 
monument on the north side of the sanc 
tuary, that looks at first sight like a chest 
tomb yet seems, on closer inspection, to be 
hardly of that character. 


JosepH E. Morris. 
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PRAYING FOR THE KING IN THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


A CURIOUS feature of the Book of 
Common Prayer and _ the liturgies 
derived from it, when contrasted with the 
other liturgies of Christendom, is to be found 
in the number of times that it orders prayer 
to be made for the King’s Majesty. In the 
Book as revised in 1662, prayers directed 
to this end occur in the Holy Communion 
Service where two alternative collects for 
the King are provided, one of which is 
ordered to be read immediately before the 
Collect for the Day. There is a further 
prayer for the King by name included in 
the prayer for the Whole State of Christ’s 
Church which follows immediately upon the 
Offertory. At Morning and Evening Prayer, 
the versicle, ““O Lord, save the King,” 
is sung or said in the series of suffrages 
preceding the Collects. It is followed by 
prayers for the King and the Royal Family 
which are read after the singing of the 
Anthem. The Litany contains petitions for 
the King and the Royal Family which pre- 
cede those for all bishops, priests and 
deacons. In the revision proposals of 1928, 
slight modifications were introduced. The 
Collects were dropped from the alternative 
Communion rite and the provision of a 
long series of alternative prayers to be used 
after the singing of the Anthem at Morning 
or Evening Prayer made it possible for all 
prayer for the King to be omitted at this 
point. These proposals followed closely 
upon what had already happened in other 
parts of the Anglican Communion. The 
Scottish Office of 1764 retained the Two 
Collects for the King but provided an 
alternative Collect and they were dropped 
altogether in the revision of 1912. Naturally 
enough, the American Revision of 1789 
replaced them with a Post-Communion 
Collect and substituted prayer for the 
President of the United States of America 
throughout the book. The Irish revision of 
1878 took the view that prayer for the 
reigning monarch occurred too frequently 
during the services. An insertion was made 
in the rubric commanding the Collect for 
the King to be said which ran: “ (except 
when the King has been prayed for in any 
service used along with this office)” The 
revision of 1926 went further and com- 
manded them to be dropped when the 
Prayer for the Whole State of Christ's 
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Church is said whilst the provision of a 
number of alternative prayers to be used 
after the anthem at Morning and Evening 
Prayer gave them a changed status at this 
point. In 1948, the versicle, “ O Lord, guide 
and defend our rulers,’ was provided in 
the Church of Ireland as a substitute form 
for use in Eire. The Canadian revision of 
1918 retained the traditional Anglican place 
of the prayers for the King but permitted 
an alternative composite prayer for the 
King, the Royal Family, the Governor- 
General and for Parliament to be used at 
Morning and Evening Prayer. A _ similar 
alternative is permitted in the Scottish 
revision of 1929 whilst it also follows the 
previous revision of 1912 by permitting the 
Collect for the King to be dropped out 
when the English Communion Office of 
1662 is used. 

The prominent place given to the prayers 
for Royalty within the Anglican tradition 
of worship is curious and raises important 
liturgical points. It has been suggested that, 
in view of the claim of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI and Queen Mary to be “ Head 
of the Church” and of the royal claim 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth onwards 
that the monarch is “Supreme Governour 
of the Church,” the prayers exhibit a naked 
Erastianism For example, Cardinal Gasquet 
and Mr. Edmund Bishop, in their well- 
known Edward VI and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,’ suggest that they are nothing 
other than a substitution of prayers for the 
King in place of the prayers for the Pope 
which occurred in the Medieval English 
liturgies. Bishop Dowden of Edinburgh had 
no objections of this kind to make but he 
adopted the line of criticism that, although 
undue frequency had been caused in prac- 
tice by the bringing together of Matins, 
Litany and Holy Communion in close suc- 
cession, the complaint of over-frequency 
might still be made when these offices are 
separated.» He suggested two important 
amendments in the existing prayers. “O 
Lord, our heavenly Father, high and mighty, 
King of kings, &c.,” was apparently derived 
from Prayers or Meditations . . . collected 
out of holy works by the most virtuous 
and gracious Princess Katherine, Queen 
of England, France, and Ireland, published 
in 1547. Following Rev. xix, 3, and 


* London, 1891. 
* cf. Workmanship of the Prayer Book, p. 218f, 
London, 1902. 
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xvii, 14, the prayer is there addressed to 
the Blessed Trinity. Bishop Dowden held 
the view that, on more than one occasion, 
the Reformers had spoiled collects by alter- 
ing the address and he desired the original 
form to be restored. He also desired the 
dropping of the phrase, “the only ruler of 
Princes,” which he regarded as smacking 
too greatly of Tudor despotism. 

It is likely that the majority of Anglican 
worshippers would follow Bishop Dowden 
in his criticisms, basing them on over- 
frequency, but a very different line was taken 
by the eminent liturgist, Dr. Wickham Legg, 
in his notable essay, “ The Regalism of the 
Prayer Book,” contained in Some Principles 
and Services of the Prayer Book,® and it 
is to this essay that Dr. Percy Dearmer 
referred in his justification of the existing 
State Prayers.* Dr. Legg denies that there 
is any connection between regalism and 
Erastianism and he goes on to point out 
the close relationship existing between the 
King and the Church long prior to the rise 
of Parliament. The king is the vicar of God 
and the ancient coronation rites make him 
analogous in office to a bishop. In England, 
King Wihtrad, at a Witenagemot held as 
early as A.D. 696, had ordered regular 
prayers for the king. The Book of Common 
Prayer merely follows out this ancient 
regalism and Dr. Legg quoted from 
J. M. Neale and others to show that prayer 
for the monarch was common in Eastern 
liturgical practice. He cites Medieval pre- 
cedent for the existing prayers and urges 
their full retention. His viewpoint is the 
exact opposite to that expressed by Bishop 
Dowden. At the outset, it must be conceded 
that there is an underlying truth in the 
“‘ regalistic”” contention of Dr. Legg. The 
Christian Church has always laid stress upon 
its obedience to monarchs under God. 
“Fear God. Honour the King” is a typical 
utterance coming from the ages of persecu- 
tion and concerns a non-Christian monarch 
(1 Peter ii, 17, cf. 1 Tim. ii, 2). The liturgical 
reforms initiated by Alcuin at the behest 
of Charlemagne dating from the opening 
years of the ninth century provide another 
example of the close connection between 
monarch and Church which had grown 
closer as the ceremony of the crowning of 
the king had become the rite of initiation 
into Christian monarchy. 


> London, 1899. 
* Parson’s Handbook, p. 313, Oxford, 1928. 





An interesting “ Royal prayer” occurs in 
the Missale Romanum during the Good 
Friday rite: 

Oremus et pro Christianissimo Imperatore 
nostro N. ut Deus et Dominus noster 
subditas illi faciat omnes _babbaras 
nationes, ad nostram perpetuam pacem, 
Oremus. Flectamus genua. 
R. Levate. 
Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, in cujus 
manu sunt omnium potestates, et omnium 
jura regnorum: respice ad Romanum 
benignus Imperium; ut gentes, quae in 
sua feritate confudunt, potentiae tuae 
dextera comprimantur. Per Dominum 
nostrum. 

R. Amen. 

Mr. Edmund Bishop took the view that 
these prayers are not collects as the cele- 
brant makes them on behalf of the faithful! 
But this is not a very convincing argument 
and does not illustrate the actual context 
within the liturgy. As Dr. Adrian Fortescue 
remarked, the people are told what to pray 
for, told to kneel and then told to pray 
themselves. There seems to be much to be 
said for the view that they are an ancient 
series of collects which have passed into the 
stage of the bidding prayer.® In this case, 
prayer for the monarch may be traced out 
in early Western liturgical forms. It sug- 
gests that the New Testament precepts to 
pray for the King were observed from the 
moment that Christian liturgy took shape 
in the West. The collects parallel the men- 
tion of the King in the Canon of the Mass 
which was omitted by Pope Pius V in the 
revision of 1570. 

On the other hand, it might well be sug- 
gested that there is a practical aspect to 
matters of this kind and that the devotional 
needs of the ordinary churchgoer have 4 
right to consideration side by side with 
claims made by liturgical or antiquarian 
research! It is possibly this aspect of the 
matter which Bishop Dowden would have 
stressed. Yet the whole question of the 
use of the State Prayers demands closer 
examination if any light is to be thrown 
upon their history and upon the extent to 
which the arrangements of the divines of 

* Downside Review, xviii, 1899, pp. 294-303. art. 
Kyrie Elieson. 

‘cf. Adrian Fortescue: The Mass, p. 295 
(London, 1912). Fortescue gives interesting refer- 
ences to Mgr. Duchesne and to Dr. R 
Duchesne takes the view that the prayers ar 
ancient collects. 
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1662 were satisfactory in a liturgical sense. 


(a) The Eucharist: 


Incomparably the most important use of 
prayer for the King within the Anglican 
tradition is to be found in the Eucharistic 
rite. The existing collects were inserted by 
Cranmer in 1549 when one or other was 
ordered to be said after the Collect for 
the Day. Both appeared to have been com- 
posed in 1549 but the second bears a close 
relationship to a Medieval Missa pro Rege 
and may have been derived from it.’ 
Actually, there was considerable variety in 
the Medieval Missae pro et Regina and 
both collects may have been ultimately 
derived from sources of this kind. The 
prayer clearly followed the Medieval pre- 
cedents set up by the practice of Votive 
Masses for the King. In 1662, the order 
was reversed and the Collect for the King 
was ordered to be read before that provided 
for the Day. 

The allusion to the King in the Prayer 
for the Church has obvious Medieval 
precedents. Intercession for the Church at 
large is, historically, a part of the Western 
Canon of the Mass. In 1549, Cranmer 
retained it in this place and the petition 
for the king followed the Sarum custom. 
The whole canon was rearranged in 1552 
and made to include the Communion of 
the People whilst the Prayer for the Church 
was removed to its present place outside 
the Anaphora, or Great Eucharistic Prayer. 
It cannot be pretended that this position is 
satisfactory. If Cranmer intended to revive 
the ancient intercessions, he should have 
inserted it in the place which they occupied 
immediately after the Creed and before the 
Offertory. Intercession for the King occurs 
naturally in this prayer, however, when its 
actual source is recalled. For example, the 
Sarum Canon runs “. . . which we offer 
to thee . . . on behalf of thy holy Catholic 
Church . . . together with thy servants our 
Pope N. and our Bishop N. That is to 
say, the bishop of the diocese only, and 
our King N. The above persons are men- 
tioned by name... .”* A similar petition 
is found in the Canon of the York Missal.’ 
In 1570, at the revision of the Méissale 
London, ‘a rn Prayer Book, p. 167f. 


_ "PF. E. Warren: The Sarum Missal in English, 
i, 42 (London, 1911). ane hy 


' 209” cit. (Surtees Society 59, Durham 1874, i, 
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Romanum, Pope Pius V_ ordered the 
petition for the king to be dropped although 
French and Spanish Missals printed after 
1570 still contained it and and the Doge 
was possibly prayed for in the territories 
of the Venetian Republic, much to Ultra- 
montane Annoyance.’® Dr. Adrian Fortes- 
cue mentions that it was still customary 
to pray for the king in Austria and Hungary 
whilst the prayer for the local bishop was 
not inserted until the eleventh century.”’ It 
is clear that Cranmer had plenty of 
Medieval precedent in retaining prayer for 
the king at this point although it is note- 
worthy that the suffrage for the bishops 
was weakened as the diocesan was no longer 
mentioned by name. In the modern Roman 
rite in England, prayer for the King is not 
entirely lost as a collect for the reigning 
monarch is said after the close of Mass. 
The question arises as to the extent to 
which these various “ nominal prayers ” for 
the King can be said to be satisfactory. 
The Collect is definitely a collect and not 
a prayer at large. In its present position, 
it would have the effect of making every 
celebration into a Votive Mass for the 
king. Nor is it clear why its position was 
changed in 1662 unless it was an attempt 
to emphasise the reborn loyalties of the 
Restoration although Canon Staley and 
others have suggested that the order of 
1549 “was inverted, probably as a matter 
of convenience to obviate turning back of 
leaves of the PB, or to preserve the con- 
nection of the Coll. of the day with the 
Ep. and Gospel.”’* It is certainly highty 
unsatisfactory as it succeeds in making the 
fixed Collect for the King into the chief 
collect at every celebration. It may be that 
the divines of 1662 blundered through 
ignorance on this point. Their number 
included a liturgiologist of the standing of 
Bishop Wren but this did not prevent them 
from falling into error over the insertion 
of several ““Amens” into Cranmer’s 1552 
Canon, thereby showing an ignorance of 
its continuity and breaking up Cranmer’s 
canon into various isolated sections A 
similar blunder over the position of the 
collects is not out of the question. Dr. 
Wickham Legg defended the prominence of 
* Wickham Legg: op. cit., p. 


171n. 
— Fortescue: The Mass, p. 329 (London, 
'? Harford & Stevenson: Prayer Book Dictionary, 
p. 769 (London, 1925). Art., State Prayers, by 
Canon Vernon Staley. 
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the collect by reminding its critics that the 
Medieval Missae pro Rege et Regina 
contained the “secrets” and the post- 
communion collects in addition to that said 
before the Epistle.’* But these would have 
been used at specific votive Masses for the 
monarch. They were a part of the variable 
element common to Western liturgy. There 
can be no suggestion that they were a fixed 
element in the liturgy to be used at every 
Mass. The order in the Book of Common 
Prayer, on the other hand does imply a 
fixed Collect for the King to be read pub- 
licly at every celebration. It is impossible 
to avoid the feeling that this is not an 
over-frequent use and that it was allied 
closely to the new position of power granted 
to the monarch in matters ecclesiastical 
during the Tudor period, a power due of 
necessity to the breach with the Papacy and 
to the disappearance of the curbing 
authority of an appeal to Rome. 
F. H. AMPHETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


(To be continued) 


* Op. cit., p. 170. An example, that from the 
Sarum Missal, is given in Blunt, op. cit., p. 27. 


‘SEVERAL WORTHIES’ 


Tuis quatrain occurs in Love’s Labour's 

Lost (iv. 3. 251). The odd thing about 
it is, of course, the word “ worthies” in 
the third line, which seems to mean 
“admirable qualities,” but, if so, bears a 
sense of which the lexicographers have dis- 
covered no second instance. Everywhere 
else, the noun “ worthy ” refers to a person; 
usually, in Shakespeare’s time, to an out- 
standing soldier or statesman. Rather than 
retain the awkward assumption of a totally 
unparalleled literal use, it seems advisable 
to follow the hint offered by Capell, and 
construe the whole quatrain as a sustained 
image. The “complexions” are personi- 
fied: the best of them, their “ sovereignty ” 
(as we might now say their aristocracy), 
meet at a fair, where the concourse of 
splendid figures compounds a single magni- 
ficence. 

Even so, Shakespeare's language is 
curious. “Worthy” as a noun is otherwise 
rare in his vocabulary, except in allusions to 
the Nine Worthies (all but one in Love’s 
Labour's Lost itself), and “ dignity” looks 
a little queer. One might suspect a delib- 
erate echo or quotation. In view, there- 
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fore, of the case made by Frances Yates for 
the theory that this play was written for a 
private performance and contains satire on 
Florio and other associates of Southamp- 
ton, it is interesting to find much the same 
image occurring in a later author with an 
explicit riddling reference to the Earl. After 
Henry Wriothesley died in the Low 
Countries, together with his son James, Dr, 
William Jones, Preacher to the Isle of Wight, 
delivered a sermon and _ published it, 
accompanied by a collection of elegies and 
epigrams under the title The Tears of the 
Isle of Wight. On both title-pages there is 
a picture of a tomb, inscribed with the sen- 
tence ‘Here I see many worthies ly,” in- 
tended as an anagram of “ Henrye (and) 
James Wriothesley.” The tomb also bears 
the explanatory verses: 

Here yee see two but two’s not all: for why? 

In these two Woxthyes many Worthyes dye. 


O what a generation’s here surprized 
Of Noble bloud which was in them comprized!' 


The resemblance to Shakespeare’s image is 
perceptible; and when we recall that “ dig- 
nity * could then mean an exalted personage, 
it becomes apparent that the line in Love's 
Labour's Lost may be read alone in the 
sense of Dr. Jones’s inscription—as saying 
that “ several Worthies ” go to make a single 
great man who is a host in himself. 

Inspection of The Tears of the Isle of 
Wight reveals that anagrams had a fascina- 
tion for Dr. Jones. He devised several 
more on the names of the dead noblemen, 
and printed others invented by his contri- 
butors. He appears, however, to have been 
particularly struck by the rather obvious 
discovery that “ worthies” is a useful word 
when one is composing anagrams with 
“Wriothesley” in them. He speaks of 
father and son as “ worthies” in the first 
sentence of his editorial note, and his own 
epigrams contain variations on the theme. 
Now, many other people would have been 
capable of the same discovery. Is it not 
possible that the line in Love’s Labour's 
Lost—a play sufficiently rich in mystifying 
private jokes—may embalm a_ similar 
anagram? “ SEUERALL WORTHIES make one 
dignity ”: that is, the letters make the name 
of a nobleman. The conjecture is not 
absurd. 

A solution that suggests itself after very 
little experiment is H. WrioTESLEUS EARL. 
There should, strictly speaking, be an “I” 


‘T have improved the punctuation slightly. 
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in the Latinised name, as there is in another 
Wriothesley anagram quoted by Camden, 
but contemporary records contain many 
variants (including “Wryesle”), and, for 
such a purpose, the Latinisation without the 
“I” would be good enough. 

| do not imagine that Shakespeare simply 
concoted this conundrum and worked it in 
irrelevantly without warning. The conceit 
would have been used before, perhaps in 
some epigram or dedication, or as the 
inscription to a portrait: “Here seuerall 
Worthies make one dignity.” Southampton’s 
versatility was a recurring theme with his 
flatterers. A symbolic picture in The 
Mirrour of Majestie (1618) portrays him as 
a double man, the right half a soldier, the 
left a patron of the arts. The “ Worthies ” 
line amused him, perhaps, and Shakespeare 
sought to amuse him again by cleverly 
introducing it in an unexpected context. 
Seeing that Love’s Labour’s Lost apparently 
reflects (among other things) the pedantic 
presence of Florio in Southampton’s house- 
hold—a tradition that Holofernes carica- 
tures him goes back many years—there is 
a certain satisfaction in noticing that Florio 
himself, in the dedication of his Worlde 
of Wordes, addresses Southampton, Rut- 
land, and the Countess of Bedford as 
“dignities.” Here is an opportune parallel 
for support of the view that “ dignity” may 
have originally referred to the Earl. 

In the next scene of the play, the topic 
of the Nine Worthies is introduced, and 
before the end “several Worthies” do 
actually enter. It is a tempting guess that 
some further secret is concealed in their 
names; particularly as the list is irregular— 
no one but Shakespeare counts Pompey or 
Hercules among the Nine Worthies. Various 
more or less credible acrostics can be worked 
out, but, pending the discovery of external 
clues, it seems better to let the subject drop. 
Here (for the moment) I must leave exegesis 
to the practised hands of the Baconians. 
The Wriothesley conundrum rests on a less 
speculative foundation. Whether by accident 
or design, it is verifiably there; and if the 
chances are against its presence being for- 
tuitous, there is a corresponding likelihood 
that Love’s Labour's Lost was indeed written 
to be performed at Southampton House. 
Which, after all, is something, in a field of 
study where certitude is uncommon and even 
Probabilities are not easily proved to be 
such. GEOFFREY ASHE. 
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CADETS OF FALCONER OF . 
HALKERTON, CO. KINCARDINE 


ACCORDING to Douglas, the family of 

Falconer of Halkerton derives descent 
from Ranulphus, filius Walteri de Lunkyir, 
who obtained the office of king’s falconer 
from William the Lion (1165-1214), whence 
he assumed the surname of Falconer.’ 

In 1647, Sir Alexander Falconer, a Lord 
of Session, 11th in descent from Ranulphus, 
was created Baron Falconer of Halkerton, 
with remainder to his heirs male whatso- 
ever. David, 4th Lord Falconer, married 
Lady Catherine Keith, eldest daughter of 
the 2nd Earl of Kintore, and their grand- 
son, Anthony Adrian, 8th Lord Falconer, 
succeeded, in 1778, as heir of entail to the 
estates and title of Kintore. 

I am at present investigating the histories 
of the branches of the family established 
by the four youngest sons of Alexander 
Falconer (great-grandfather of the Ist 
Lord Falconer) who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Archibald Douglas of 
Glenbervie.” 

Apart from the notes on Falconer of 
Brintoun and Balmakellie, co. Forfar, which 
I contributed to N. & Q. in 1948, I am 
not aware that any detailed account of any 
of the 17th century or earlier branches of 
Falconer of Halkerton has yet been pub- 
lished. The information about some of 
these branches of the family contained in 
county and other local histories is scant 
and often unreliable. Neither the ‘New 
Scots Peerage’ (1904, etc.) nor the older 
* Peerages of Scotland’ by Crawfurd (1716) 
and Douglas (1764), treat of junior branches. 
Sir J. Balfour Paul informed me, in 1908, 
that it was impossible within the limits of 
such a work as the ‘New Scots Peerage’ 
to follow out the descent of any cadet family. 

Of the marriage of the above-named 
Alexander Falconer and Elizabeth Douglas 
there were issue five sons and one daughter : 

1. Alexander, eldest son and heir. 

2. Hew of Innerlochtie, co. Elgin. 

3. Samuel of Kincorth, co. Elgin. 

4. Archibald, portioner of Coltfield, co. 

Elgin, ancestor of Falconer of Pherdo. 

5. William of Dunduff, co. Elgin, youngest 

son. 

* Robert Douglas, Esq., ‘ Peerage of Scotland,’ 
1764, p. 322. 

* Marriage contract dated at Pitarrow, 1 June 


1545. See Sir W. Fraser, ‘The Douglas Book? ’ 
(Edinb. 1888), III., 232. 
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The daughter, Catherine, was married to 
Hugh Rose of Kilravock. 

Alexander Falconer (the father), who was 
possessed of a good estate in the Mearns, 
as well as property in Morayshire, died “ in 
his place of Lathin in Moray” on the 10th 
November 1587. He was buried in the 
church of Auldearn, co. Nairn, where there 
is a mural tablet presumably of early 17th 
century date with this inscription: 


THE . SEPVLCHER . OF . YE . HONOR 
ABEL . AND . ANCIENT . THE . LAIRD 
OF . HALKERTOVN . LEATHIN . AND 
DVNEARN . AND . HIS . FAMALIE 
BLISED . AR. THE . DEAD . VHCH . DIE 
IN . THE . LORD. HENCEFVRTH 
IS. LAID. VP .FOR.ME.A.CROVN 
OF . RIGHTOVNES . O . DEATH 
. VHER . I . THY . STING . O 
GRAVE . VHER . IS . THY . VICTORY 


I possess a photograph of the tablet, 
and one of the exterior of the church, taken 
by a relative in 1867. 

The Rev. George McWilliam, Minister of 
Auldearn, has been kind enough to send 
me a rough sketch and measurements of 
the tablet, which he states is still in situ, 
and clearly decipherable. It is located on 
the inner gable wall of the ancient chancel, 
now a roofless ruin, at the east of the present 
church. 

The tablet, 3 ft. wide by 2 ft. 3 ins. high, 
is flanked on either side by a vase-shaped 
column with a Doric capital. The columns 
support a lintel, 5ft. 1 in. long, which pro- 
jects slightly, and this has protected the 
monument from the weather. Both columns 
are decorated for about three-quarters of 
their length with carved oak leaves, their 
lower portions being fluted. Their bases rest 
on a plinth which is on ground level. 

The Registers for the parish of Auldearn 
are in the custody of the Registrar-General 
for Scotland. Births and Marriages com- 
mence in 1687, and Deaths, 1819. 

The Lairds of MHalkerton constantly 
resided at Lethin, in the parish of Auldearn, 
from the 13th to the close of the 16th 
century, when the family sold Lethin and 
Dunearn, and moved to their property of 
Halkerton, in the parish of Laurencekirk, co. 
Kincardine. 

Alexander Falconer made his will on 
2 Nov. 1587, shortly before his death. A copy 
of the will, confirmed 8 Dec. 1592 (Edin- 
burgh Testaments, vol. 24), with an abstract 
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of the Inventory, is appended. Neither of 
the documents has hitherto been printed. 


INVENTORY AND WILL OF ALEXANDER 
FALCONER, OF HALKERTON, 
CO. KINCARDINE, DATED 2 Nov. 1587. 


The Testament Testamentar and Inventary 
of the goods &c., pertaining to vmquhile ane 
honourabill man, Alexander Falconer of 
Halkartoun in the Mernis who died in his 
place of Lathin in Moray on the 10th 
November 1587. Given up by himself on 
the 2nd day thereof, before these witnesses, 
John Ross of Ballewat, Hew Falconer, Mr. 
Samuel Falconer and Archibald Falconer 
lawful sones to the defunct, Robert Falconer 
in Bar and David Falconer in Auchmuir 
Inventory consisting of cattle and victual to 
the value of £978-13-4d. 

Debt due by the tenents and occupiers 
of the third part of the lands of Bent in 
the barony of Halkertoun, the tenants and 
occupiers of the lands of Threhillis there, 
the tenents and occupiers of the Mill and 
mill lands of Halkertoun the Mains of 
Halkertoun and the husband land of 
Middltoun as also the tenents and occupiers 
of the twa part lands of Drumtorbar, 
Farnichtie, Lethinbar, Fluirsm, Auchawel- 
gin, Ar, Newtoun, Dunnerne, Dulsie, and 
Thombane in Thorak—Amounting in all to 
£666-6-8d. 

Debts due to Mark Dunbar apparent of 
Grangehill, Peter Clayhills burges of 
Dundee, William Aikin, Alexander Falconer, 
Hew Falconer sones of the defunct, Mr. 
Samuel Falconer for his board in Edinburgh 
£33-6-8. 

Also to John Lindsay, Ninian Douglas 
masser there, Alexander Ross, Hucheon 
Falconer, Thomas Urquhart, Merchant in 
Forres, James Abraham, Merchant in Inver- 
ness, Robert Falconer, Christian Sutherland, 
John McQueyn, William Falconer, William 
Baxter, William Scot, Margaret Bog, and 
Christian Michell servants. 

Total of said debts— £877-6-8d. 
Free gear— £767-13-4d. 
Followis the deidis legacie and letter Will. 

Sen nathing is mair certane nor the deith 
and the hour and tyme uncertane. | 
Alexander Falconer of Halkartoun being in 
spreit haill and seik in bodie committis my 
saul to God omnipotent and my bodie to 
be bureit within the choir of my paroche 
Kirk of Aulderne besyde my fader and 
vtheris my freindis and leuis the rest of my 
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thrid perteining to me (the debtis above 
writin being payit) to my zoungest sone 
William Falconer with his awin bairnes part 
of geir alsua constitut and ordanes my 
executouris honourabill and discreit men 
Alexander Falconer my eldest sone and air. 
Dauid Dunbar of Durris and Elizabeth 
Douglas my spous ordaning hir the onelie 
intromissatrix with my geir to be dis- 
tributit and disponit thais abone writin to 
quhme I was detfull as thai will answer to 
God And for ratificatioun of this my testa- 
ment and Letter Will I haif subscryvit the 
samyn with my hand at my place of Lathin 
the second day of Novemeber the yeir of 
God jmve Ixxxvij zeiris. Confirmed 8th 


December 1592. J. P. E. FALConer. 


THE SETON AND DE QUINCY 
FAMILIES 


E most romantic and proudest name 

in Scotland, following that of Stewart, 
is probably that of Seton; a surname carry- 
ing with it an almost uncanny magnetism 
which at once arrests the reader’s attention 
wheresoever it appears—in history novel, or 
newspaper—because, perhaps it is, Scotland 
can never forget the loyalty and devotion 
of the Setons to the Stewart cause, for which 
they sacrificed their noble titles and vast 
estates. Therefore, although to contemplate 
the name of Seton involves one in a halo of 
romance, the purpose of this contribution 
: to dissolve romantic fiction in established 
act! 

Comparatively little is generally known 
concerning the connection and association 
of the early Setons with the de Quincys. In 
fact an alleged marriage and, later, the 
repudiation thereof as an impossibility con- 
stitute about all the information which is 
readily available to those who are interested 
in the history and genealogy of those two 
ancient and noble families; I therefore crave 
the opportunity of throwing some light upon 
the connecting links and close friendship 
which long existed between the early mem- 
bers of those two families, concerning which 
historians and genealogists give little or no 
information. 

Early writers seemingly had a very vague 
and hazy knowledge of that branch of the 
de Quincy family which first appears in 
Scotland, in the person of Robert de Quincy, 
during the reign of Malcolm IV (1153-1165), 
to whom he was nearly related, his mother, 
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Matilda, daughter of Simon de St. Liz, 
having been sister uterine to Malcolm’s 
father, Earl Henry. 

Sir Richard Maitland, in his “ History of 
the House of Setoun,”’ makes no mention 
of the name de Quincy. The greatest of 
Scottish heraldic writers, Alexander Nisbet, 
tells us little beyond the fact that he had 
seen the equestrian seals of the de Quincys 
charged with seven mascles, amongst the 
Seton muniments, while Sir Robert Douglas, 
the great peerage writer, veils his absence 
of information on the subject of the 
de Quincys with these words—* The family 
of Seton appears to have been much con- 
nected with the Quincies earls of Winton and 
Winchester.” (The de Quincys had only the 
one earldom, viz., that of Winchester, 
Latinised Winton as in the Bishop’s signature 
“ Winton.”) 

In order that there may be no miscon- 
ception and consequent confusion over the 
two editions of the “ Historie or Chronicle 
of the House and Surname of Seytoun” 
down to 1559, it may be well to explain 
that the first was issued by the Maitland 
Club, Glasgow, 1829, and was also circulated 
by the Bannatyne Club. It contains a con- 
tinuation to 1687 by Alexander Viscount 
Kingston, born 1620, son of George Seton, 
3rd Earl of Winton, and was printed from 
two MSS. in the Advocates’ Library. It would 
seem to be Lord Kingston, in his continua- 
tion of the House of Seytoun (Maitland 
Club Edition 1829) who is responsible for 
the statement that Dougal Seton (the 
founder of the family in Scotland, circa 
1100) married Janet de Quincy, daughter 
of Roger de Quincy Earl of Winton (Win- 
chester). This shows that Lord Kingston, 
apparently, had a very hazy idea of the 
de Quincy chronology seeing that the Setons 
were in possession of Winton long before 
Roger was born and therefore many years 
before his father, Saher de Quincy was 
created Earl of Winchester in 1206-7. 

There is some trace of the name Dougal 
or Dugal in the Seton family, but not a 
vestige of a trace of a Janet in the de Quincy 
family. 

Alexander de Seton, son of Philip de 
Seton, married Jean, daughter of Walter de 
Barclay (or de Berkeley) the Chamberlain 
of Scotland. This marriage may have been 
the means of bringing the names Dougal 
and Saher into the Seton family, because 
there was a Roger de Berkeley (possibly 
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a brother of Walter) who, by his wife 
Margaret, had sons Hugh, Rovenaldus 
(Donald or Dougal) and Walter. (Lindores 
Abbey Charters, Scot. Hist. Society, Vol. 
42, p. 75.) The said Walter de Berkeley’s 
widow the Lady Eva of Galloway, the 
mother of Jean de Berkeley, married Robert 
de Quincy, whose son, Saher, the future 
Earl of Winchester, thereby became step- 
brother to the said Jean, wife of Alexander 
de Seton; therefore, in view of those facts 
it would not be surprising to find, in the 
Seton family, the names Dougal and Saher, 
following those events which might readily 
give rise to a confused tradition of a Seton- 
de Quincy alliance. 

In this connection, it is a significant fact 
that Alexander de Seton’s charter of Seton, 
Winton and Winchburgh, granted by King 
William the Lion, circa 1195, is witnessed 
by both Robert de Quincy and his son 
Saher de Quincy, the step-father and the 
step-brother of the grantee’s wife, Jean de 
Barclay or Berkeley, whose father by this 
time was probably already some years dead. 

I shall be interested to hear what the 
writer of the article on the Winchester 
peerage in the new series of the “ Complete 
Peerage” has to say about the early mem- 
bers of the de Quincy family—especially in 
regard to the children and grandchildren 
of Richarde de Quincy who, it is said, came 
over to England in the retinue of William 


the Conqueror. James SETON-ANDERSON. 


DEFOE’S ‘NEW DISCOVERY’ AND 
‘ PACIFICATOR’ 


JN his preface to A True Collection of 
the Writings of the Author of the True- 
Born Englishman, 1705, Defoe complains of 
the pirating of his work. In the Collection 
of the Writings of the Author of the True- 
Born Englishman, 1703, which he insists was 
printed illicitly, for example, he says that 
he has found numerous errors in printing, 
““marring the Verse, spoiling the Sense, and 
utterly inverting the true Intent and Mean- 
ing.” It may be argued, not without justice, 
that Defoe’s verse is difficult to spoil; but 
his sense is good common sense and should 
be respected. And for this reason not only 
Defoe’s printers but his critics and 
biographers should take care when dealing 
with his verse, execrable as poetry, though 
it may be. . 
The present writer had occasion to point 
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out in a previous issue (June 24, 1950), how- 
ever, that Dottin “ utterly invert(s) the true 
Intent and Meaning” of the Good Advice 
to the Ladies, 1702, in an attempt to sup- 
port an old libel against Defoe. Nor do 
other verses fare better at the hands of other 
writers. We shall examine two cases: that 
of A New Discovery of an Old Intreague 
1691, and that of The Pacificator 1700. 
Until Defoe’s Meditations came to light, 
and were published in 1946, the New Dis- 
covery was believed to be his first poem. 
“It is,” says William Lee (Daniel Defoe 
1869), ‘“‘a satire upon the Jacobite plot, in 
which Lord Preston was concerned, and 
upon the proceedings of the City thereupon.” 
In 1916 Professor W. P. Trent (Daniel 
Defoe: How to Know Him) writes: 
“* Defoe’s satire was written on the occasion 
of the conspiracy against William III, for 
which Richard Graham, first Viscount 
Preston, and John Ashton were tried and 
condemned, the former being pardoned.” 
And in 1931 Thomas Wright (The Life of 
Daniel Defoe) tells us that the subject is 
“the recent Jacobite plot of Lord Preston 
and others, who were tried and found 
guilty in January, 1691...” Such unani- 
mity is impressive; and it is regrettable that 
Lee, on whom the others have obviously 
leaned instead of examining the poem 
itself, should have been wrong about it. 
The full title runs A New Discovery of An 
Old Intreague: A Satyr level’d at Treachery 
and Ambition: Calculated to the Nativity 
of the Rapparee Plott, and the Modesty of 
the Jacobite Clergy. Designed By Way of 
Conviction to the CXVII Petitioners and for 
the Benefit of those that study the (City) 
Mathematics. It is not possible in a short 
article to give more than a brief indication 
of the contents.. On December 2nd 1690 
117 members of the Common Council of the 
City of London presented a petition to the 
House of Commons. These members Defoe 
calls Rapparees (in the Portiand MSS they 
are referred to as the “Rapareers of 
London ”) after the wild Irish bandittee who 
were making things difficult for William in 
that country. The “Old Intreague” is 4 
renewed attempt for the Stuarts which the 
Whigs professed to see in the petition. 
And what of the petition itself? In 1683 
by a writ of Quo Warranto Charles II had 
deprived the city of its “ ancient Rights and 
Priviledges”; this was reversed by act of 
Parliament May 14, 1690 upon the accession 
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of William. The 117 Petitioners complain 
that, though this act has been passed, yet it 
had not been brought into effect; certain 
officers and ministers created illegally by 
James II still held office; and the rights of 
the Common Council in the matter of 
creating new Officers had been overlooked; 
for example, Sir Thomas Pilkington was re- 
elected to the Mayoralty without the coun- 
cil’s vote. Where the right of the matter 
lay it is very difficult to determine to-day. 
The Whigs considered that the Petitioners 
had been worked upon by, or even were, 
Jacobites; affairs were very delicately 
balanced in those first years of William’s 
reign: trouble in London might mean an 
opportunity for James II. The new king 
was prepared to close his eyes to the past of 
as many of his subjects as would permit 
him to do so, and was doubtless aware that 
many aldermen had been supporters of 
James; but so had half their countrymen. 
De facto recognition must be considered a 
sufficient amnesty. 


Such is the occasion of Defoe’s poem. 
In his verse Introduction he briefly outlines 
the history of events from the Civil War; 
and the earlier portion of the poem itself 
is concerned with incidents immediately 
connected with the Revolution, whilst a 
good many lines deal with the review of the 
militia held by Queen Mary on July 21, 
1690, when it was feared that invasion by 
the French was imminent; some of its 
officers were Common Councillors, and 
were thus regarded with suspicion by the 
poet. The New: Discovery concludes with a 
series of satiric portraits of the petitioners. 
But what of the Preston affair, which bio- 
graphers have stressed so much? On 
January Ist, 1691, Lord Preston and John 
Ashton were intercepted at sea carrying 
letters of covert invitation to James II from 
eminent people in England; their capture 
and subsequent trial caused a great stir. 
Now the only places that Defoe mentions 
the incident are in his prose preface, and in 
a detached three lines in the body of the 
poem: against these lines is a marginal note 
which refers the reader to “ The Words of 
the Letter to K. James taken with Lord 
Preston.” There is reason for thinking that 
Defoe had completed the poem, even that 
it was in the printer’s hands, before this 
Jacobite scare was raised, and that he 
inserted the references in the: interests of 
topicality. However, be that as it may, a 
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poem which only makes such slight men- 
tion of the conspiracy can scarcely be said 
to be “a satire upon the Jacobite plot in 
which Lord Preston was concerned.” 

It is not necessary to discuss the Pacifi- 
cator in such detail. “The plan consists,” 
says Lee, “of an imaginary war among all 
the living authors of eminence, and the 
author ranging them into two adverse 
parties, ‘the Men of Sense against the Men 
of Wit.’” And Wright echoes him. But the 
“war” is by no imaginary—it is in fact 
the Jeremy Collier Stage Controversy; nor 
can the division between Sense and Wit be 
regarded as Defoe’s classification; the terms 
as applied to the two parties were the 
accepted ones. The poem is a mock-heroic: 
“Great Noker (Blackmore) did the Men 
of Sense Command ”: his Preface to Prince 
Arthur, 1696, “ threw Drammatick Wit upon 
its Back”; his attack was returned; and the 
next year he renewed it with his Preface 
to King Arthur: “And what the Prince 
had lost the King repaired.” In 1698 Collier 
enters the fray; on the other side are “ Pun- 
Master-General Durfey,” Dennis and the 
Dramatists, including ‘General Dryden” 
who unfortunately falls in battle (referring 
to his death) as well as numerous wits and 
beaux. Despite his Presbyterian upbringing, 
and his admitted leaning towards the side 
of Sense, Defoe is by no means an enemy 
of Wit and the Stage. His belief is that: 

Divided: Neither Wit nor Sense can Live: 
and his solution is, as always, to submit the 
dispute to Reason. In the Jure Divino for 
example he tells us that “Reason’s the 
Sovereign Guide in Humane Things.” And 
thus is the title of our poem to be explained : 
The Pacificator is Reason: 

Let either side abate of their Demands, 

And both submit to Reason’s high Commands. 

Incidentally this may be a suitable oppor- 
tunity to correct two errors concerned with 
Defoe which have crept into the Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature. The 
Double Welcome is assigned both to Ned 
Ward and Defoe: it belongs without doubt 
to the latter and is included in his 
authorized True Collection, 1705. The Life 
and Strange Surprising Adventures of 
D(aniel) D(e) F(oe) was a personal attack 
upon him by Gildon in 1723. The same title 
was chosen by Paul Dottin for his book 
on Defoe which was translated into English 
in 1929. Now according to the Cambridge 
Bibliography Gildon’s libel was reprinted 
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in 1929, “ with an introduction on Gildon ” 
by Dottin. Thus we have two books, with 
exactly the same title, edited or written by 
the same man, and published in the same 
year. The present writer freely confesses his 
inability to trace the Gildon reprint. Can 
this be because it does not exist, and that 
these two books are really only one— 
Dottin’s biography? 
ANDREW M. WILKINSON. 
University of Manchester. 


BOSWELL, BURKE, AND THE 
‘LIFE OF JOHNSON’ 


"THOUGH his hope was for fame and 

profit, Boswell, we know, had consider- 
able misgivings about the reception that 
awaited his Life of Johnson. As the day 
of publication approached he came to fear 
less that it would provoke fresh enmity than 
that it might fall flat; and he was desperately 
gambling on a solid profit to clear his estate 
from debt. The book, of course, was com- 
pletely successful and justified his faith in 
its value, commercial as well as literary. 
But how soon was success sufficiently 
apparent to dispel his fears? 

A hitherto unnoted paragraph in the con- 
temporary newspapers provides a precise 
answer and suggests a comment on Boswell’s 
attitude to Burke. 

Lady Strange had been sceptical of Bos- 
well’s triumphant report that 800 sets of 
the Life had been sold “in a week or two.”? 
Boswell was pretty certainly not exaggerat- 
ing. In the St. James's Chronicle, no. 4699, 
for 26-28 May 1791 (that is, ten days after 
the publication of the Life) the following 
notice appeared and was repeated in the 
Morning Chronicle, no. 6856, for 30 May: 

BURKE and BOSWELL 

A prodigious rout was made about the 
sale of BurKE’s ‘ Reflections on the French 
Revolution. So much for Politicko and 
France. But for the honour of Literature 
and our own nation, it may gratify our 
Readers to mention that in the very first 
week of the publication of BOSWELL’s Life 
of Johnson, no less than Six Hundred 
Copies of that work were sold. Now, as 
Dr. Price might have said, when we con- 
sider that one hundred of BoSwELL’s book. 
at Two Guineas, amounts to eight hundred 


'F. A. Pottle, The Literary Career of James 
Boswell, p. 167. 
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and forty of BURKE’s book, at a Crown, 
we shall find that the sale of the former 
in that space, has been equal to the num- 
ber of five thousand and forty of the latter; 
and it is also fair to take into the calcula- 
tion that in the proportion of purchasers, 
there is a greater probability of eight buy- 
ing a Crown book, than one buying a Two 
Guinea book. 

In view of Boswell’s practice of inserting 
personal paragraphs in the newspapers and 
accompanying each book he published with 
an advertising campaign of his own devis- 
ing, it is quite probable that he wrote this 
paragraph himself. There is the typical 
crowing now that he has proved, after all 
his fears, the best of best-sellers. The 
Swiftian ingenuity of the computation to 
demonstrate that Boswell has done even 
better than Burke accords with Boswell’s 
bewildering antics on other occasions and 
does not exceed the scope of his genius 
for self-advertisement. Whoever wrote it, 
the information given in the paragraph may 
be accepted as genuine. The printer of the 
St. James's Chronicle was Baldwin, who 
also printed the Life and knew all the com- 
mercial details of its publication. Appro- 
priately, it was in the St. James's Chronicle 
(18 January 1785) that Boswell had first 
publicly declared his intention of becoming 
Johnson’s biographer.” 

Success, then, was assumed within the 
first week and the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for May could shortly afterwards report that 
the Life “has been received by the Publick 
with extraordinary avidity.” 

Something must be added about the com- 
parison with Burke’s French Revolution, 
for this was not the only place in which 
it was made. Boswell himself had in 
anticipation confidently measured up his 
book against Burke’s. When in the pre- 
vious October Fanny Burney had inquired 
of Boswell about the progress of Burke's 
Reflections, he had responded with an 
enthusiasm that embraced Burke’s book and 
his own in one spontaneous and impartial 
gesture: ‘‘‘Oh,” cried he, “it will come 
out next week: ‘tis the first book in the 
world, except my own, and that’s coming 
out also very soon.” ’* The appearance 
the following piece of doggerel in 
Public Advertiser (26 May 1791, no. 17,749) 


? Malahide Papers, vi. 163n. 
* Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay, ed. 
C. Barrett, 1891, iii. 299. 
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at the same time as the paragraph in the 
St. James's Chronicle suggests that the 
vogue of their recent books had by then 
temporarily linked the names of Burke and 
Boswell in the public mind: 


DILLY anp DODSLEY 


DILLY 
TELL me no more, Pall-mall old boy, 
Of Burke, your florid writer— 
Than this declaiming Jrish beng 
BOSWELL, my Scot, moves lighter. 
DODSLEY 
You paltry* wag—who minds a work, 
Fill’d with JOHNSONIAN jargon? 
Keep you your Boswett—I'll have BurKE; 
Which has the better bargain? 


(*A letter from the author of these verses on 
the following day points out that Poultry should be 
read for paltry. The misprint was_ possibly 
deliberate and intended to emphasize the pun.) 

Whatever the origin of these newspaper 
comments, the coupling of his name with 
Burke’s must certainly have pleased Boswell. 
It was not simply that it was a good 
advertisement for his book. Success with 
that, as we have seen, was already assured. 
At various times he had confessed the need 
to “ indulge a little” his egotism and vanity. 
Rarely had a more fitting occasion offered 
for this indulgence and never, after the 
griefs and disappointments he had endured 
in the previous year, had it been more 
necessary for the recovery of his self-con- 
ceit. It has recently been suggested that 
Boswell adopted Burke “as a kind of 
symbol of happiness of a public kind.’”* 
That is a sound observation, and we may 
suppose that he was exhilarated by appear- 
ing for a short time on the ladder of fame, 
as high up as Burke. There may have been 
a deeper cause for satisfaction. Burke, 
despite his Whig principles, had been 
steadily approved by Johnson, no man more. 
Boswell knew this very well, and it had 
heightened his own admiration of Burke. 
Yet, while he had been ready to turn to 
him for encouragement in his career, even 
asking while Burke was paymaster of the 
forces in 1782 for the influential support 
of his recommendation to the office of Judge 
Advocate in Scotland,’ he must often 

enough, during Johnson’s life, have regarded 

him as a better-placed rival, not indeed in 
the affections of Johnson, but in situations 


“By T. W. Copeland, ‘ Boswell’s Portrait of 
Burke,’ in The Age of Johnson. Essays presented 
to C. B. Tinker, 1949, p. 32. 

Unpublished Burke Letters,’ Times Literary 
Supplement, 30 Sept. 1949, p. 640. 
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where intellect and talent weighed heaviest 
with him. 

Now, as the consequence of a literary 
success that was being rated with Burke's 
French Revolution, he could feel reassured 
that he was as worthy of Johnson’s 
intellectual regard as Burke had always been. 
With the acclaim of the Life he knew the 
relish of a younger brother who, coming 
to his majority, at length catches up with 
his elder in parental regard. Johnson of 
course was dead and the recognition, as it 
were, was posthumous. It could have been 
none the less sweet to Boswell. It is pleasant 
to recall that Burke thoroughly approved 
of the Life, and by affirming that it was 
““a greater monument to Johnson’s fame, 
than all his writings put together,”® securely 
attached Boswell to the rank of Johnson 


himself. CoLin J. Horne. 
* Life of Johnson, ed. Hill and Powell, i. 10n. 


KEATS, SWIFT, AND PLINY THE 
ELDER 


EATS’S imagery of the spider and the 
bee in his letter of February 19, 1818, 

to Reynolds is of a rather general nature, 
but considering his admiration for Swift 
(see H. E. Briggs, “Swift and Keats,” 
P.M.L.A., LI [December, 1946], 1101-1108) 
and the fact that he had just been listening 
to Hazlitt lecture on Swift (February 17, 
1818) The Battle of the Books may well 
have been the source upon which he drew. 
Hazlitt does not mention this particular 
work of Swift in his lecture, but the mere 
mention of the Dean of St. Patrick’s would 
surely be sufficient to recall such a familiar 
piece to Keats’s mind. He writes (Letters, 
ed. M. B. Forman [London, 1947], p. 103): 
“Now it appears to me that almost any 
Man may like the spider spin from his 
own inwards his own airy Citadel—the 
points of leaves and twigs on which the 
spider begins her work are few, and she 
fills the air with a beautiful circuiting.” The 
poet is, of course, drawing primarily on 
observation, but a reminiscence of Swift 
does seem present. The Dean has (Prose 
Works, ed. Herbert Davis [Oxford, 1939], 
I, 148, 149): “When it was the Pleasure 
of Fortune to conduct thither a wandring 
Bee . . . to alight upon one of the out- 


ward Walls of the Spider's Cittadel. . . .” 
“Whereas I am a domestick Animal, 
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furnisht with a Native Stock within myself. 
This large Castle ... is all built with my 
own hands, and the Materials extracted 
altogether out of my own Person.” 

After varying his metaphors to suit his 
train of thoughts Keats continues (pp. 103, 
104): ““Man should not dispute or assert 
but whisper results to his neighbour and 
thus by every germ of spirit sucking the 
sap from mould ethereal every human might 
become great”—this last contains perhaps 
a reminiscence of Ariel’s song: “ Where 
the bee sucks, there suck I,” Tempest, 
V, i. 87—“ and Humanity instead of being 
a wide heath of Furze and Briars with here 
and there a remote Oak or Pine, would 
become a grand democracy of Forest 
Trees!” Primarily from the idea of the 
spider—still present in his mind—and with 
the consequent suggestion of bees from The 
Tempest and the forest, Keats writes 
further: “It has been an old comparison 
for our urging on—the Beehive.” As Croll 
and Clemons remark (in their edition of 
Lyly’s Euphues [London and New York, 
1916], p. 241, n. 2): “ The commonwealth 
of the bees as a symbol of the order of a 
well-governed state was of course already 
[by Lyly’s time] a commonplace. The 
parallels are almost countless, usually based 
on information derived from Aristotle, 
Hist. Anim. ix ... or in Pliny, xi. 4-22. 
The latter is . . . Lyly’s chief source [for 
his passage on bees]. . . .” It seems likely 
that Pliny is Keats’s source for his remark, 
although he probably remembered Virgil’s 
Georgics, Book IV, also. Both Pliny and 
Virgil idealize, as Lyly and Shakespeare do 
not, the social and political organization of 
the beehive, making it truly a “ comparison 
for our urging on.” Keats continues: 


However, it seems to me that we should 
rather be the flower than the Bee—for it is 
a false notion that more is gained by 
receiving than giving—no, the receiver 
and the giver are equal in their benefits. 
The flower, I doubt not, receives a fair 
guerdon from the Bee—its leaves blush 
deeper in the next spring—and who shall 
say between Man and Woman which is 
the most delighted? Now it is more noble 
to sit like Jove than to fly like Mercury 
—let us not therefore go hurrying about 
and collecting honey, bee-like buzzing 
here and there impatiently from a 
knowledge of what is to be aimed at; 
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but let us open our leaves like a flower 
and be passive and receptive—budding 
patiently under the eye of Apollo and 
taking hints from every noble insect that 
favours us with a visit—sap will be given 
us for meat and dew for drink. 
Swift writes (p. 149): ‘“ Answered the Bee 
. . . I visit, indeed, all the Flowers and 
Blossoms of the Field and Garden, but 
whatever I collect from thence, enriches my 
self, without the least Injury to their Beauty, 
their Smell, or their Taste. ... You boast, 
indeed, of being obliged to no other 
Creature, but of drawing and spinning out 
all from your self... .” Keats emphasizes 
the equality of bee and flower but expands 
and reverses Swift's figure. The bee is 
doubtless included among the “noble” 
insects, however, and Keats’s flower simply 
exchanges roles—in regard to receptivity— 
with Swift’s bee. 

Keats’s familiarity with Pliny—suggested 
above—cannot be definitely proved, but one 
may speculate on Pliny’s being the source 
of the poet’s reference to poisonous honey 
in the “Ode on Melancholy” as well as 
of that to bees. According to Professor 
Dowden (in The Poems of John Keats, 
ed. E. De Selincourst [6th ed.; London, 
1935], p. 579) Keats’s description of wolf's- 
bane as “ tight-rooted ” is explained in Pliny. 
The poet’s concept of the plant may stem 
from some old wive’s tale or tradition 
learned in childhood, or it may have arisen 
from reading some book such as William 
Cole’s The Art of Simpling ({1656], p. 56): 
“ The Oyntment that Witches use is reported 
to be made .. . of the Juices of Smaliage, 
Woolfsbaine and Cinquefoyle” (quoted by 
O.E.D., s. v. wolf’s-bane), but the idea of 
“poisonous wine” (Poetical Works, ed. 
H. W. Garrod [Oxford, 1939], p. 274), 
i.e, poisonous honey,’ harks back directly 
or indirectly to Pliny’s discussion of it (see 
Philemon Holland’s translation [London, 
1634], II, 94, 95, or any Latin edition, Book 
21, Chapter 13). The third stanza of the 
poem stands in contrast to the first, but 
a linkage exists in the image of poisonous 
honey evoked in the lines (Poetical Works, 
p. 275): “And aching Pleasure nigh, / 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth 


? The “ wine” of a flower is its nectar or honey. 
Keats speaks of “ bee-wine,” Endymion, IV, 698. 
See also “ Ode to a Nightingale,” stanza 5, 1. 9, 
and Isabella, stanza 13, 1. 8. 
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sips: ? since Pleasure—a personification 
made concrete by the succeeding image— 
is here conceived of as the nectar or honey 
—synonymous for Keats—rather than as the 
flower (although this suggestion is also 
present) and symbolic of the bitterness and 
deadliness of love’s transiency.* Poisonous 
honey produced dire effects. For a dying 
man, love may indeed have seemed to 


resemble it. Davip BONNELL GREEN. 


A reminiscence of Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise 
is also present here. ‘‘C’est du poison que j'ai 
cuelli sur les lévres; il fermente .. . il me tue, et 
la pitié me fait mourir ” (ed. Daniel Mornet, Paris, 
1925, II, 55). Keats remembered this sentence also 
in a letter to Fanny Brawne a few weeks after that 
in which he first speaks of Rousseau. ‘I hate the 
world: it batters too much the wirgs of my self- 
will, and would I could take a sweet poison from 
our lips to send me out of it” (Letters, p. 362). 

hope in a future article on Keats and Rousseau 
to show the poet's indebtedness to the Genevan, 
particularly in his letters to Fanny Brawne. 

*Of Keats’s thirty uses of the word “honey” 
—alone or in combination—some two-thirds have 
sexual or near sexual connotations or are in some 
direct way connected with love. 


JOHN PAYNE COLLIER AND HIS 
FABRICATIONS 


T° Notes and Queries of January 22nd, 

1859, Collier contributed an account of 
an “unknown” ballad on “ Bartholomew 
Fair.” It was contained in a pamphlet of 
six leaves, without title page or conclusion, 
so that it could not be identified. Most 
curiously, though he gives copious extracts 
which must have taken considerable time 
to make, he says that he omitted “to look 
at the signatures at the bottom of the pages 
which would have been some guide to a 
knowledge of how much had been lost.” 
He thought that the portion he examined 
was about three-fourths of the whole, and 
that it was “probably published before 
1600, but it may have been considerably 
older or possibly later.” He did not say 
that he had added to this uncertainty by 
modernizing much of the spelling, nor did 
he say where he saw the pamphlet or in 
whose possession it was. 

Collier said the ballad was “a humorous 
effusion . . . mainly occupied with the 
Prominent subject of noses, rather coarse 
and broad, like some peoples’ noses.” He 
gave long extracts from the ballad. It 
opened in a very modern way: 
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NEWES FROM BARTHOLOMEW FAYRE 


Those that will heare any London newes 

Where some be merrie and some do muse, 

And who hath beene at Bartholomew Faire 

And what good stirring hathe been there, 

Come but to mee and you shall heare 

For among the thickest I have beene there. 
This is the description of the Fair: 

There double beere and bottle ale 

In everie corner had good sale, 

Many a pig and many a sow 

Many a jade and many a cow 

Candles, rushes, cloth and leather 

And many things came in together. 


One jingle which he reproduced read: 


The Canmaker cried as if he had bin mad: 
“O Colliers of Croydon 
O Rusticks of Roydon 
O Devills of Hell.” 


The “ Colliers of Croydon ” sounds strange! 

The rest dealt mainly with “ noses” and 
the “ proceedings of a supposed Parliament 
of Noses.” Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum, 
who finds the hand of Collier in the dis- 
puted entries in the Revels Account, 
comments on Collier’s “propensity to 
concoct obscene and filthy poems and ballads 
which he pretended to have discovered, but 
of which no one had ever seen the originals.” 
Collier’s ballad on Bartholomew Fair is best 
described as slightly unpleasant. 

In the same number of Notes and Queries 
Collier stated that he had a bill of a Fencing 
Match at the Red Bull Theatre, St. John 
Street, and a bill distributed in the Fair 
of “Dancing and Vaulting on the Ropes” 
in a show, one of the proprietors of which 
was “Mr. Richard Lancashire, a new 
name, I believe in the history of per- 
formances of the kind.” Neither bill bore 
a date, but Collier assigned one of them 
to the time of Charles II. It is hard to 
think that they still exist. 

In October, 1875, Collier wrote to the 
“Athenaeum ” stating that he had acquired 
a copy of Cooper’s Thesaurus, 1573, which 
had belonged to Milton whose handwriting 
occurred in “thousands of places.” Less 
than one thousand would be sufficient to 
test their genuineness if the volume could 
be traced. 


In 1915 a London dealer offered for sale 
a letter written by Collier and dated 1853 
in which he enclosed “four imitations of 
printing, being further fac-similes from my 
folio of 1632,” fac-similes of the hand- 
writing of Nathan Field, Thomas Dekker, 
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Massinger and two others from the Dul- 
wich College MSS., and two pages of 
fac-similes of Henslowe’s Diary. It is not 
clear whether these were handwritten or not. 
The letter and fac-similes had been mounted 
and bound in half-morocco. No doubt 
they exist in some collection and a report 
on them would be interesting. 

A fac-simile of the entry of the Shake- 
speare-Burbage story in Manningham’s 
Diary is given by Professor B. Roland 
Lewis of the University of Utah in “ The 
Shakespeare Documents,” two sumptuously 
produced volumes (Stanford University 
Press, California, and Oxford University 
Press, 1940). Professor Lewis says: ‘‘ Other 
parts of Manningham’s Diary are charac- 
terized by single or triple lines at the ends 
of certain sentences, but the Diary as a 
whole exhibits relatively fewer commas 
than does this entry. Periods appear as in 
this entry in other Elizabethan hand writings, 
but commas seldom appear in such num- 
bers as in this passage. Some of them appear 
to be by a different hand and fen, perhaps 
later insertions by some student for 
purposes of identification.” Though Pro- 
fessor Lewis draws attention to these 
curiosities in the penmanship, he adds: 
““One may be inclined to agree that the 
story of Shakespeare and Burbage recorded 
by Manningham may be true.” 

Professor Lewis gives a fac-simile of the 
strange sheet found loose in Aubrey’s MS. 
in the Bodleian Library. About this he 
says: “It should be added that the manu- 
script note does not appear to be a fabrica- 
tion, intentionally inserted among the 
Aubrey materials. The handwriting seems 
to be the same as that of Aubrey’s manu- 
script life of the dramatist.” Would the 
infra red rays give confirmation of this? 

The diaries of Henry Crabb Robinson 
(my quotations come from the excellent 
edition edited by Miss Edith J. Morley) give 
a pen picture of Collier as he appeared to his 
contemporaries. Robinson in early days was 
very friendly with him, but says: “he is 
too disputatious by habit to be always 
agreeable . . . he seems to consider that 
the business of conversation is to contradict 
...» there is a confident and vehement 
manner which offends.” In an entry of 
September 1859 Robinson writes that “ the 
charges brought against Collier as a fabri- 
cator of the Shakespeare folio are false as 
well as malignant.” In February following, 
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he notes the publication of a book “ by one 
Hamilton of the British Museum .. . pre- 
tending to prove that . . . the supposed 
old corrections are forgeries committed by 
my old friend J. P. Collier, of which | 
cannot believe him guilty.” Five years later 
is an entry which shows that he has been 
obliged to change his mind: “ Chatted 
pleasantly with Dyce. He spoke of Collier 
with whom he is at variance, and I fear 
that he is more in the right than I wish an 
adversary of a friend of mine to be.” 

Another stout defender of Collier when 
the trouble about the Emendations was at 
its height was the editor of Notes and 
Queries, Mr. W. J. Thoms, who wrote a 
three page article (March 24th, 1860) in 
which he said “For something like a 
quarter of a century we have enjoyed the 
friendship of Mr. Collier. . . . Our faith 
in the genuineness of the Old Corrector’s 
work is still unshaken.” A letter from Sir 
Frederic Madden of the British Museum 
followed in which he asked if the pages 
of Notes and Queries would be “ open to 
the replies of himself and friends.” Mr. 
Thoms’ answer was that it “ would depend 
on their tone and spirit.” There was no 
further letter from Sir Frederic. Mr. Thoms, 
ever kindly and appreciative, wrote a short 
notice in these pages on the death of Collier 
in September 1883. He said “I have pre- 
served for many years—at least fifty—the 
closest friendship of that kind hearted and 
intelligent man of letters.” Nevertheless it 
was clear that his belief in the Emendations 
and other discoveries of Collier was not 
what it had been. 

Hamilton’s “Inquiry” dealt not only 
with the Emendations but with some of the 
Bridgewater Library and Dulwich College 
papers. His exposure of Collier’s methods 
was devastating, and he said that his list 
of fabrications ‘“‘ exhausts neither the whole 
of the documents which actual examination 
convinces me are fictitious, nor yet of those 
which I have only reason to suspect.” It 
seems a pity that Hamilton did not con- 
tinue his investigations to their end, and 
record his findings while Collier was alive. 
Collier’s friends, some in high quarters, 
were many, and perhaps for reasons which 
can only now be guessed, but are none 
the less regrettable, the British Museum 
authorities thought that it would be wise 
to allow the controversy to die down. 

SYDNEY RACE. 
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Readers’ Queries 





((HANGE OF ARMS.—Are any instances 

known where, on a change of arms, 
the former coat was entirely debruised by a 
fresh change? For example (omitting the 
tinctures to strengthen the hypothesis) a bend 
between six horse-shoes is now borne with 
an eagle displayed over-all. 

I am thinking of early heraldry rather 
than changes under a “name and arms” 
clause; but any instances of this practice 
would be interesting either in England or on 
the Continent. B.-S. 


LEVESON OF HALING.—Who were 

the ancestors of John Leveson of 
Haling, father of Rachel, Baroness Newport, 
wife of the Ist Baron Newport? Who was 


his wife? TimorHy FIELD BEARD. 


ROBERT ABBOT OR ABBOTT.— 

Lipscomb, in his “History and 
Antiquities of the County of Buckingham,” 
describes Hambleden Manor and states that 
“in the hall was a picture of Mr. Abbot, 
Lord of the Manor in 1684.” This was 
written Iater than 1839. Does anyone know 
the present whereabouts of this portrait? 


Cdr. J. A. R. Asppott, R.N. 


A CHEVRON BETWEEN THREE 

INKHORNS.—These arms impaled 
on Mauntell quartering (?) and dated 1487 
are to be seen in Heyford, Northants, 
church. Baker, in his history of Northants 
ascribes them to Abbot. Has anyone any 
knowledge regarding the grant of these arms, 
as no information can be traced at the 
Herald’s College, or as to their existence 
elsewhere, or any relative information other 
than that Elizabeth Abbot wife of Sir Walter 
Mauntell was the daughter of John Abbot 
of Farthinghoe, Northants? 


Cdr. J. A. R. Apsorrt, R.N. 


HE “PASCHOE OAK,” DEVON.—A 
London daily newspaper, referring to 

the forthcoming sale of the Paschoe estate, 
near Crediton, Devon, writes: “In the 
grounds surrounding the Elizabethan-style 
house is a massive oak tree known as the 
“Paschoe Oak,’ mentioned in Domesday 
Book and reputed to contain 350 cubic feet 


of timber. Conditions are laid down for its 
preservation.” 

We can dismiss as fiction the alleged 
mention in Domesday Book, but has this 
tree a reputation for special antiquity? 


P. D. M. 


ABBOTTS IN THE LEVANT.—Any in- 
formation concerning this family in 
the Levant prior to 1700 would be welcomed. 


Cdr. J. A. R. Aspotrt, R.N. 


BISHOP RICHARD POCOCKE. — I 
should be glad to hear of the where- 
abouts of the MSS. of his 1749 Tour in 
Kerry, Clare & Connaught, which do not 
appear to have been published. (The 1752 
Tour MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was printed by G. T. Stokes.) 


R. Wyse JACKSON. 


"TURN-SPIT DOGS AT BATH.—Bishop 
Warburton is said to have written of 


them. Where? K. F. M. 


KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY.—Was 
this originally called All Saints’ or 
All Souls’ Cemetery, and did it provide for 
the burial of members of the Established 
Church only? What was its origin? E. 


(CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S ‘THE 

DAISY CHAIN.’—At what date is 
the action of the story supposed to take 
place? It covers a period of about 7 years, 
and towards the end of this time there is a 
visit to Oxford by train: railways generally 
are apparently no novelties. Norman May 
at the end of the story goes out to New 
Zealand hoping to be ordained there. 
Bishop Selwyn went to New Zealand in 1841, 
and the railway allusions would also place 
the story at the earliest in the late 1840's. 
The terminus ad quem is the publication of 
the book in 1856. Yet on p. 571 (Mac- 
millans’ Prize Library, reset 1888, 1933 re- 
print) old Granny is said to have told the 
Bishop ‘she had never seen nothing like it 
since the Jubilee, when the Squire roasted 
an ox whole and there wasn’t none of it fit 
to eat; and when her poor father got his 
head broken. (This must surely refer to 
some time at least a generation before the 
events of the story.) What Jubilee was this? 


G.N. S. H. 








Replies 





FAMILY OF BUNKER (cxcv. 435).—Il 
offer the following references: 

1. Wm. Bonker 1262. 
Wallenberg’s 
Kent” p. 5. 

. John Bonquer 1288. 
Calendar of Polhill Kent deeds 
made by Dr. Gordon Ward. 

3. John Bunkere 1429. 

E.P.N.S. Herts. p. 218. 

4. Wm. Bunker 1452. 

E.P.N.S. Heris. p. 76. 

No. 1 is from Lee district and appears to 
be the Wm. Bonquer referred to in the 
query. 

Nos. 3 and 4 come from Abbot’s Langley. 

Bardsley’s Dictionary of English and 
Welsh Surnames gives the two members of 
the family in the query and also 


“Place Names of 


N 


Edward Buncker 1584. Marr. Alleg. 
London. 

Elizabeth Buncker 1662/3. Marr. Alleg. 
Canterbury. 


Wm. Bunker 1789. 
Hanover Square. 
The name is usually said to be a nick- 
name, from the French “Bon Coeur.” I 
suggest that it may also be topographical 
like Downer and Fielder and would refer 
to Fransson’s “ Surnames of Occupation.” 


E. H. BRANDT. 


P.R. St. Georges, 


FrURNER (cxcev. 414)—This uncommon 
name under the form ‘ Furnor’ first 
attracted my notice in a letter of Alderman 
Robert Heyricke, of Leicester, 24 Oct. 1590, 
to his brother William Heyricke of London, 
in which the writer makes mention of 
“cousin Furnor and his wife” [Vol. V, 
Transactions of the Leicestershire A & A 
Society]. The following P.C.C. Furner 

wills, if consulted, may yield information: 
1. 1643, Furner Joan, West Hoadly, 
Sussex, 36 Crane, probate to John 


Tye. 

2. 1649, Furner William, parish of 
Wrotham, Kent, 162 Fairfax, pro- 
bate to son William F. 

3. 1652, Furner Richard of Plaxtol, parish 
of Wrotham, Kent, 188 Bowyer, 
probate to brother Robert F. of 
Yalding. 

W. H. WELPLY. 
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(CHARLES BURNEY (cxcv. 413, 460)— 

There is no reference to a William 
Burney in any Burney papers I have ex. 
amined. He was certainly not a son of 
Richard Burney of Worcester. Since it does 
not seem likely that the Charles Burneys 
would have ignored any relative, however 
remote, who had the distinction of editing 
Falconer’s Marine Dictionary, I must 
assume that there was indeed no relation- 


ship. WILLIAM Woops, 


PA?PER-MILLS AND PAPER-MAKERS 

(cxciv. 569; cxcv. 64, 129).—John 
Holyoake, Paper-maker, Hewell Paper Mill, 
Tardebig, Worcestershire. Will proved at 
London, 24th Sept. 1782. P.C.C. Gostling. 


455. M. P. 


BRITISH OFFICERS DEIFIED IN 

INDIA (cxcv. 281, 437).—The tomb of 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, K.CB. 
(1761-1827) at Madras—or more probably 
the fine equestrian statue by Chantrey, 
erected there in 1839—is cited as an in- 
stance of the custom of gathering together 
and doing pooja at a tomb, which ‘only 
obtains with those who have been kind and 
considerate to the natives,’ by James Douglas 
in Round About Bombay (1886), pp. 260-61. 
The officer whose tomb at Sirur is said to be 
subject of similar veneration was presum- 
ably the Colonel William Wallace who was 
in the same counting house in Glasgow with 
Munro, entered the army about the same 
time (c. 1779), and met him again for the 
first time under the walls of Seringapatam in 
1799 (Gleig’s Life of Sir Thomas Munro, vol. 


i, p. 16). R. W. Munro. 


AN IRISH SOLDIER (cxcv. 436).—There 

are many Kelly’s in the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” but none of them 
soldiers. One Colonel Dennis O'Kelly 
enjoyed vicarious fame as owner of the 
mighty racehorse Eclipse. 


C. A. Knapp, Captain. 


YAHOO (cxcv. 317).—Webster’s New In- 

ternational Dictionary, Second Edition, 
gives as etymology for this word: “ Perhaps 
after the Cariban tribe the Yahos, or Yaos. 
on the coast near the borderland of Brazil 
and French Guiana.” This appeared in the 
first printing in 1934. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY. 
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The Library 





HERDSMEN AND HERMITS: CELTIC 
SEAFARERS IN THE NORTHERN 
SEAS. By T. C. Lethbridge, Honorary 
Keeper of Anglo-Saxon Antiquities in the 
University Museum, Cambridge, with a 
foreword by T. D. Kendrick, Director 
and Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum. (Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d.) 


‘THE ancient connexions between Scot- 
land and Iceland, which range in time 
from the voyages of Pytheas (B.c. 350) to 
those of the Celtic monks and of the 
Vikings, are discussed in detail, and the 
links with Iceland are also considered. In 
addition the book deals with old conditions 
of life in Scotland, Iceland and Greenland, 
compared, where possible, with those of the 
present day, of which Mr. Lethbridge has 
considerable first-hand experience.’ 

This is a book of suggestive guesses, 
frankly put forward as such, with perhapses, 
possiblies, and probablies thick-strewn over 
the pages in conscious and considered 
method, because ‘the danger is that a 
temporary stage in the interpretation of the 
evidence may become a firmly believed 
dogma before it has had a chance of being 
thoroughly examined.’ We wonder that he 
hasn't given his book a motto: “ Pots and 
pans are ifs and an’s.” 

_ The book is equally humorous, fascinat- 
ing, and admirable: admirable in its author’s 
vivid imagination in interpreting his 
archaeological data; admirable in his critical 
attitude towards his own interpretations as 
well as those of other experts; humorous in 
its immediate destruction of a plausible 
theory to substitute one to take its chance. 
And when there is no reason why he 
shouldn’t do so, he can write the loveliest 
prose. He has written another book, 
Merlin’s Island’: we shall want to read it. 


JANE AUSTEN. By Margaret Kennedy. 
(Arthur Barker. 6s.) 
HIS latest addition to the ‘English 
Novelists Series’ does for Jane Austen 
what other volumes in this attractive little 
series have done for Fielding, Scott, Trollope 
and others. In the compass of a hundred 
Pages it sets out, ably and succinctly, the 
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facts—what is known of Jane Austen’s 
calm and uneventful life, her strong per- 
sonality and astonishing method of literary 
composition. 

Miss Kennedy brings to her task a wide 
acquaintance with the considerable body of 
literature which has accumulated around her 
subject in recent years and an intimate 
acquaintance with the available original 
material—principally the six finished novels 
and the letters. But she wisely concentrates 
on the latter and gleans from it what is 
both probable and credible, while leaving 
aside wild surmises and unwarranted con- 
jectures so apt to engross the biographer. 
At the same time she writes with a woman’s 
intuitive insight and perception of another 
woman and so succeeds in presenting to the 
reader a living, flesh and blood picture of 
one of the most beloved figures in English 
literature. Whether it is quite the same 
picture which devoted admirers of Jane carry 
in their hearts matters not, for this little 
book is not primarily intended for them. 
It is intended for the novice who is as yet 
no intimate friend, but one who, attracted 
by one or other of the novels, wishes to 
become better acquainted with the woman 
who wrote it. This book will tell him all 
he can need to know and will send him, 
with increased appetite, back to the novels. 

Those to whom the six Jane Austen novels 
are indispensable bedside books—and there 
are many—will find in the pages of Miss 
Kennedy’s book matter for lively con- 
troversy and maybe heated disagreement. 
Her statement that Fanny Price is ‘ by far 
the strongest character of any Austen 
heroine’ will be hotly contested by the sup- 
porters of Elizabeth Bennet and Emma for 
pride of first place in this galaxy, nor will 
it be readily conceded by many that Mans- 
field Park ‘heads the list’ of the novels 
as a work of art, Emma being relegated 
to second place on account of its ‘ smaller 
canvas’ and ‘less ambitious theme.’ How- 
ever, Miss Kennedy must be allowed her 
preferences, while those who differ from her 
will staunchly continue to cling to theirs. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY EXTENSION. By 
Lionel R. McColvin. Paris: UNESCO, 
1950. (Distributed by H.M. Stationery 
Office, 2s. 6d. net.) 

N this book “ public library extension ” is 
taken to mean not the extension of the 
public library into associated fields such as 
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exhibitions, film displays, recorded music, 
etc., but the extension of the public library 
services to reach more and more people. 
This has to be made clear since “in one 
country at jeast” the term is understood in 
the first meaning only. 

No one has a better personal contact 
with the development of the public library 
throughout the English speaking world than 
Mr. McColvin who has not only devoted 
much time to its study at home (presenting 
a famous Report), but has also spent many 
months in the southern dominions and in 
America observing, recording and advising. 
This lucid monograph shows that the sub- 
ject has been placed in the right hands for 
exposition. The book is a thorough-going 
analysis of the problems presented by the 
provision of books to the largest number of 
readers to meet the greatest variety of needs, 
both on the organization side and at the 
service end. No matter how small the collec- 
tion of books at the service end—and 
“library extension” usually involves small 
collections—the needs of the individual 
reader are just as urgent as the requirements 
of the many. Mr. McCoivin is not content 
(as are many writers on this theme) simply 
to describe the many ways of reaching a 
scattered public, but considers always what 
the various methods mean in terms of 
finance, what they entail in trained per- 
sonnel. 

Thus the book is divided into four parts: 
Organization, which includes governmental 
and financial factors; Administrative 
Aspects, which deals with the nature of the 
bookstock, the types of reader, and meeting 
the needs of special students; Incentives; 
and actual Programmes. Mr. McColvin 
shows a complete grasp of the subject with 
a tolerance and breadth of mind which is 
most commendable. One observation will 
give a taste of the book’s quality: ‘“‘ Whereas 
schools will tell students how many things 
they may do, experience alone can tell how 
few things need be done.” 

The book will find its place at once as the 
best students’ textbook on the subject. But 
it has a much wider appeal. It should be 
carefully studied by all engaged in promot- 
ing and managing public libraries. Those 
who use the libraries, especially those in 
outlying areas, should read it to inform 
themselves of the trouble that is taken to 
satisfy their needs. 

Mr. McColvin has performed his task 
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admirably. The few illustrations are “< 
chosen and excite interest. It will surprise 
the present reviewer if this little treatise ig” 
not cited even more often than the 
““McColvin Report.” 


SPRING SOWING. By Pamela Constaiil 
tine. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 


AMONG these fifty-three poems there ig” 
one in two short stanzas (we have | 
room for only one) which we think would 
be a fair exchange for the forty-nine long 
stanzas of ‘ The Triumph of Time.’ But we 
must not balance it for delightful fantasy 
against the magnificent absurdity of Swine 
burne, for in all these poems there is an 
undertow of mysticism, concerned (as pem 
haps all mysticism is) with the opposition of - 
time and eternity, and in this poem there 
may be a symbolism which baffled us. 
Cover me 

With your ever-moving immensity, 

Burst your foam flowers over my head, 

Touch me with wrinkled fingers ; spread 

Your shining darkness over me; 

Wrap me in yourself, O Sea. 
Miss Constantine claims to have experiadll 
ecstasy, and it is to this that she would: 
persuade us: 


. let me sing / My song of death, / 
My ‘song of ae; / And let my breath / 
Invade the minds / That never keep / 
Their tryst of ecstasy / In sleep. 


And she makes us the promise: 


Oh, some day you, too, shall know 
That life is not measured by hours. 


This preoccupation with Eternity has 
unfortunate effect of making the 

‘ spiritual to a fault’ (as Patmore said much 
less truly of Francis Thompson). There is 
in them almost nothing of ‘ this kind w 
world,’ almost nothing of flesh-and-bl 
humanity. There is one poem which sug: 
gests a family of jolly boys and gitl, 
another in which there might have been & 
real child falling asleep at his play, but he is. 
generalized into ‘Children.’ There are sea 
gulls greatly concerned with the dreams that 
the waves are hiding, there are nightingales 
who in Miss Constantine’s fine intellect 
match Keats’s nightingale: ‘“ Nor will the 
nightingale / Beyond September / Remem- 
ber his vivid song / As I remember /” 

Miss Constantine (her publishers tell ws) 

is only nineteen: we may hope she will 

to say: ‘I dwelt with visions for my com. 
pany Instead of men and women years ag0, 
and that her poetry will then say to het, 
‘Let us stay rather on earth, Beloved.’ 
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